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——WRITTEN BY—— 


CAPT. S. S. VAN SICKEL, 


During a Short Period of His Life on the Plains, Giving an 
Account of Some of His Experiences with the Indians and 
His Narrow Escape from Death Duting one of the Se- 
verest Storms Ever Known on the Plains. During 
this Storm His Comrades al] Died, and 


HE ALONE MADE HIS ESGAPE ! 


With the Loss of Nearly all of His Fingers, as you will see when 
he Presents to you this Book; Also the Loss of Portions of 
His Feet, Which is More Severe than the Loss of His | 
Hands, Since Which Time He has been Unable to 
Perform Mannal Labor. and is now Depending 
on the Small Profit He Derives from the 
Sale of this Book for the Support | 
of Himself and Family. 
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This is Not a Novel, but a True Story of the 


Author’s Own Experience! 


Written Wholly by Himself, and he Vouches for the Truthful- 
ness of Every Word Herein Contained, Using as Few 
Words as Possible to Give the Facts. 


This Book is now offered to the Public for the small sum of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
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PREFAGE. 
Read the Following Testimonials. 





Buty Crry, Ossorn Co., KANsas, 
August 14th, 1876. 
To THE Pusric: 

Captain 8.8. Van Sickel, author of this pamphlet, 
narrating bis sufferings and miraculous escape from 
death, during a terrible storm on the plains last 
winter, and who was thereby rendered a cripple in 
both his hands and feet, has been a citizen of this 
place during the past three years, and froin an inti- 
mate acquaintance with him during that time, [ can 
tuke pleasure in bearing testimony to his excellent 
character. He is strictly temperate. What le pub- 
lishes is the simple truth, and what he says can be 
relied upon. He has an interesting family to pro- 
vide for, and I bespeak for him a kind reception 
from the public to aid lim in his worthy effort to 


accomplish that object. See 
H. C. Buty, Postmaster. 


—— 


RussE.LL, Kansas, Sept. 11, 1876. 
Mr. Van Sickel, the author and object of the fol- 
lowing narrative, is a man who deserves the encour- 
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agement of all whoare able to help him in his efforts 
to support his family. We know his account of his 
sufferings and narrow escape from death during one 
of the severest storms ever known on tlie plains, to 
be true; and that he braved these dangers, not 
through the spirit of reckless adventure, but driven 
by necessity, to make a living for his family, ratber 
than to burden his country, or accept the charity of 
his friends, after this portion of the state had been 
devastated by the locusts. Those who buy this book 
will get the worth of their muney; an authentic ac- 
count of one of the many terrible adventures of that 
great storm, besides having the satisfaction of know- 
ing they are helping a worthy, but helpless man. 
W. T. DoLuison, 
Ed. Russell Co, Record. 


Many more testimonials of more recent date might 
be given, but it is not intended by the author to get 
up a book of testimonials, but to give a true story of 
his own experience on the plains, and having had 
personal knowledge of every statement herein con- 
tained, he believes it will be read with much interest 
by old and young. 
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Rea LIFE on THE PLAINS. 


‘\(N presenting this pamphlet to the public, I do not 

give a full history of my life, nor even a sketch 
J of the same, but intend as briefly as possible, to 
relate a few incidents connected with its history, which 
I passed through during the summer and winter of 
1874 and 1875 on the western plains; at one time 
called a portion of the Great American Desert, where 
finally in January, 1875, my comrades all died, and 
I suffered so much, but made my escape, as herein 
related. It will be well, perhaps, here to state some 
of the causes that led me to risk so much, and some- 
thing with regard to my origin and earlier life. 

I was born within four miles of the town of Mt. 
Morris, Livingston county, in the State of New York. 
My father was a farmer, and I think I had all the 
advautages of acommon school education which he 
with his limited means, was able to give me. I be- 
lieve that I was sent to school as much as possible 
during the winter, but as soon as I was old enough 
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to be of any service to my father on the farm during 
the summer, I way kept at home to work. But for 
what httle education I received while at home on 
the farm I have always been very thankiul, as it has 
been a great advantage to me in many instances. 
Also during my youthful days while at home, I be- 
came something of a scholar in vocal music, attended 
some of the stale conventions of singing masters, 
and afterwards taught many singing schools; also 
several district schools, In which sehools I secured 
my best education. But it is understood, that I 
never had the advantages of a collegiate education 
as many others have had, and if you see errors in My 
spelling and composition, please kindly pass them by. 

When the war of the rebellion broke out I was in 
the state of Tilinois. I enlisted as a soldier, served 
as a private soldier nearly twenty-two months; was 
then promoted to Second Lieutenant and one month 
from that time was commissioned as Captain of a 
cavalry company; was in the government employ 
over three years. After the war was over I tauglit 
a three months school in south-eastern Missouri; 
went from there to Hillsdale county, Michigan, and 
engaged in the business of farming, and after living 
there six years my health became quite poor, and 
late in the fall of 1871, I resolved to tuke a trip to 
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ON THE PLAINS. 


Kansas, thinking that it might improve my health. 
I prepared myself with a horse and small pedler’s 
wagon and traveled through southern Michigan and 
northern Indiana to Chicago, Fl. From there I made 
my way to Kansas, and in the spring of 1872 locat- 
ed on a farm of 160 acres of Jund in the valley of the 
south fork of the Solomon river, in the western part 
of Osborn county, Kansas, within oue mile of a 
smal! town just started, called Bulls City, (name since 
changed to “Alton.”) This was at that time on the 
extreme western line of settlement in Ikansas, where 
wild Buffalo and Indians were numerous. The face 
of the country is beautiful, and the fertility of the 
soil unquestionable, and undoubtedly ono of the 
best stock growing sections on the continent, pure 
air and good water makes a very healthy country. 
The settlement of the country was very rapid, by 
courageous, industrious, honest, but unfortunately 
poor men. I was located in a section of country 
where the surroundings were beautiful to behold. 
The little town was nearly surrounded by a belt of 
timber. On the south side of the town and on the 
south side of the river, there arose a beautiful bluff 
of white magnesia rock, where occasionally could be 
seell an evergreen tree growing on the side of the 
bluff. ‘his reck made fine building material—soft 
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and easy to put in shape, could be sawed with a saw, 
or cut with an ax, and when exposed to the weather 
became harder, durable and very usefu} in a country 
like this, where lumber is very dear and hard to get, 
and timber scarce. I settled upon this land about 
the middle of June, 1872; got some of it broken, 
planted it to corn and potatoes, after which 1 began 
to look around to see what I could find to do to 
make a living; farming here at that time was yet an 
experiment, and with my Hmited means I could not 
supply myself with the necessary teams and farming 
implements in order to successfully carry on the 
business of farming, only to a very limited extent. 
Money for labor was hard to get, and but little or no 
call for laborers, except a cliance offer at times, to go 
with a hunting outfit that was going out on the 
plains to kill buffalo. Nearly all the settlers that 
were there then were buffalo hunters, and the most 
of them were making some money. I could see 
nothing better for me to do, so I prepared myself as 
well as I could for it, and also became a buffulo 
hunter. 

I started out on a hunt in August, 1872, and the 
most of the time from that date up to the 9th day of 
January, 1975, (at which time I met with tle severest 
accident of my life, and which I shall lereafter 
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relate.) I made a business of hunting bulfalo and 
wolves. Here I shall leave a period of my exper- 
ieuce on the plains, ont, up to about the Ist of May, 
1874, when I visited my home at Bull’s City, where 
my wife and little daughter were then liviag; yet I 
believe that the whole history of my experience on 
the plains would be read with interest by many; | 
giving ait account of the hunts, where ;we hunted, | 
the many storms we passed through, the squabbles 
we had with the Indians and in the camp, but as I 
started out to give only a few incidents connected 
with the history of my life during the summer and 
winter of 1874 and ’75, I will pass the one part of | 
| my expericnce for the present. | 
| T left home again about the middle of May, 1874, | 
for the plains. Traveling in a southwest direction 
for several] days, we reached Dodge City, a town 
| located in the valley of the Arkansas river, in Ford | 
county, Kansas, and there learned that the buffalo 
were in lurge numbers some distance south of there 
in Texas, and that two or three different parties from 
| Dodge City had gone across No Man’s Land into 
: what is known as the Pan Handle of Texas, and 
| located trading posts to supply the hunters on the 
| Canadian river, 160 miles southwest of Dodge City. 
I was soon with a party of hunters and moving in 
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that direction. We had to cross a portion of No 
Man’s Land, the distance across being not more than 
20 or 380 miles. A creek called Beaver creek runs 
through this strip of territory within five miles of 
the Texas line, where the road crosses. The most of 
the travelers on this road camp at a small creek that 
empties into the Beaver river, where we arrived about 
the middle of the afternoon, and intended to camp 
for tbe night. On our arrival we were surprised to 
find a party who had started ahead of us, there in 
camp, and soon learned the facts, that they came 
there the day before at noon, and while leisurely 
resting themselves and their horses, the Indians 
came upon them, dischared their firearms and run 
off all the stock they had but one horse; none of 
them were hurt, but all badly scared. This demon- 
stration of the Indiaus led us to believe that they were 
on the warpath, and that we should be more cautious 
and guard against another atlack of a similar nature. 
We moved the next day, and in time arrived at the 
place of destination on the Canadian river, where we 
found that three buildings had been erected. We 
learned that south of the river, beyond the sand 
hills, on the flats, the buffalo were to be seen in large 
numbers, in fact as far as the eye could reach the 
face of the whole country appeared to be one moving 
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mass of buffalo. We also learned that the Indians 
had run upon some four or five hunters in different 
places, killed, sealped and mutilated their bodies in 
the most brutal manner. One we found, who had 
been tortured seemingly as much as he could be, was 
laid upon his back and a picket pin driven through 
his breast into the ground. These were horrible sights 
to behold, and, I believe, but few men can look upon 
dead and mangled bodies of nen, cut down in the 
very prime of life, without feeling a spirit of revenge 
within, and if the savage monster could be caught, 
all the petitions and prayers he could offer would 
not stay the hand one moment that would be raised 
to strike lim out of existenve, and his bones left to 
bleach upon the plains. The place selected for the 
erection of these buildings was on a large flat be- 
tween two creeks, aud about two miles from the 
river, and was called the Adobe Walls. The build- 
Ings were built on a Jine, about filty yards apart. 
Tivo of these buildings were built of sod, laid as 
solid as they could be packed tliree feet thick, and 
port holes left at proper intervals, that could be used, 
if it became necessary, to defend*® themselves against 
an attack by the Indians. 

A hole through the roof of the covering was 
left, so that the inmates could get on top of the 
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building without going outside, and the wall carried 
up above the roof four feet high, whieh made a good 
fort for a nuniber of men. Thearrangement for the 
| other building was different, except the roof and 
: arrangements on top were similar to the others. 
They built what is called a stockude. This was made 
_ by digging a ditch two feet deep, cut logs twelve 
feet, trimmed them well and set on end close to- 
| gether, which leaves them standing ‘ten feet above 
| the ground. ‘his was made 300 feet square. In 
| one corner was the store building and in an opposite 
| corner was a boarding louse arranged. ‘There was 
also plenty of room inside the stockade for all the 
: stock, wliere they were considered safe. The pros- 
| pect now before the hunter was truly flattering. A 
| plenty of buffalo near a good market for hides and 
plenty of supplies. However, fears were entertained 
that the Indians intended to make an attack upon 
the place and go for the hunters generally. The 
: hunters were nearly all out hunting. 
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We also soon organized a party of ten men and in 
one day’s drive to the west we were among the buf- 
falo, the second day we selected our cainping ground 
and went to work, and in eiglit days we liad five 
teams loaded with hides, and on our way back to the 
Abobe Walls, When we caine within sight of the 
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post we could see from the strange appearance that 
something had been going wrong. The stock that 
was usally running at large on the flats was not to 
be seen, and the few men that were to be seen about 
the place and on top of the buildings, all with guns 
in their hands, gave it quite a warlike appearance. 

As we neared the place we conld see dead horses 
lying in different directions, and occasionally tlie 
lifeless form of an Indian, who had evidently fought 
his last fight. 

We were beckoned to the entrance of the stockade, 
when the gate was thrown open and we were all, in 
a few minutes, inside unharmed. This was on the 
8th of July, and we soon ascertained the fact that on 
the morning of the 6th the Indians, two hundred 
strong, charged the place at day break and fought 
with great bravery. 

The hunuters were nearly all out on the range at 
the time, but luckily as it appears to have been, a 
party of hunters occupying the middle building were 
preparing to start out early on the morning the 
charge was made, and one of the men being out after 
the stock to feed them, saw the Indians coming, 
came in, and giving the alarm, these hunters met 
them with a severe fire and divided their force upon 
the other two buildings, which were unprepared to 
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receive them, the most of them being suddenly 
aroused from sleep, and the doors of the building not 
being fastened securely, their first business was to 
make them secure. This was done by piling sacks 
of corn and flour against the doors, after which they 
could not enter, nor their bullets peuetrate far 
enough to do any harm tothe inmates. The ball 
then opened in earnest. There were but twenty-one 
inmates in all the buildings, and seventeen guns that 
could be used;:- there was one woman among them. 
She and her husband were keeping boarders in one 
end of the sod buildings, and she acted with gteat 
credit to herself during the fight. Not having any 
gun to use, she made herself useful by-standing by 
her husband, where he was shooting out of the win- 
dow, lianding him cartridges to reload his gun. 
Thus she assisted him until the principal parf of the 
fight was over. But the worst for her had not yet 
been realized. Her hiusband had been on the roof 
to watch the movements of the enemy, and suppos- 
ing they were going to inake another attack hurried- 
ly handed his gun down to his wife, and bending 
down with his head over the muzzle, the hammer 
struck one of the rounds in the ladder, discharging 
the gun, and the ball taking the top of his head off, 
he tumbled down the ladder bleeding and lifeless at 
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her feet. IT shall not attempt to describe the feelings 
of that miserable woman, only that she was well 
cared for by the hunters. The Indians felt certain 
that they would come out victorious in the fight or 
they would have been more energetic at the com- 
mencement of it. Several rode up to one of the 
doors, dismounted, threw down a dry buffalo hide, 
goton it and went to dancing, but their jig was 
short, for a few balls from Sbarp’s sporting rifle made 
sad music for their dance. 

Two brothers by the name of Shidley, with their 
large curly watch dog, were caught by the Indians 
in their wagon, at the end of the stockade; the men 
aud the dog wore scalped, the Indians coming on 
them so suddenly that they could not get inside the 
building. They were freighters bringing n supplies 
and taking out hides, and had four wagons and four 
good yoke of oxen toeach wagon. The cattle were 
all killed, and every head of stock about the place 
was either captured or killed. The Indians would 
point their guns through between the logs of the 
stockade and shoot down everything inside. Their 
medicine man made them believe that they would 
realize an easy victory, as learned afterwards from 
an Indian girl that I met some days.afterward at the 
crossing of the Cimmaron river on the stage line 
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from Dodge City to Camp Supply, to which placeshe 
came with the stage driver and there remained until 
he returned from Dodge City. She said she was atthe 
fight and that the Indians were terribly disappointed; 
their medicine man made them helieve that they 
could take the place with clubs. Inu this they found 
they were much mistaken and fought with great 
bravery all the forenoon, and made some desperate 
charges to carry off their dead and wounded, They 
were seen to carry Off several, but how many got 
away it is not known; but we know they left thirteen 
dead on the ground, there to decay, and their bodies 
to bleach upon the sands. One Indian receiving a 
severe wound during the fight, drugged himself up 
against one of the buildings, drew his revolver, held 
it to his head and shot himself, choosing to end his 
days in this way rather than be captured alive by 
his enemies, and suffer death by torture, as he might 
justly expect at their hands. ‘Tius ended the day’s 
fight; our loss being three men killed by the Indians 
and one by an accidental shot from his own gun. 
The next morning after we had arrived a few In- 
dians made their appearance on a distant hill, and 
some expressed themselves as if they would like to 
see then come again. We were well prepared for 
them and would have given them a warm reception. 
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The hunters had come in and increased the number 
to seventy-five men, armed with the best of guns, 
but the Indians only fired a few shots at the gstock- 
ade; a few bulletssent in that direction from our big 
rifles caused them to disapper. Strange as it may 
appear the hunters were ali allowed to come in with- 
out being molested. In a few days the hunters were 
all in, when we numbered one hundred and thirty 
men. Now our prospects of success were over for 
the present. The merchants fearing they would 
lose all they had there, refused to buy any more 
hides. They had several thousand on hand, with- 
out transportation to move what they had to a place 
of safety. Buffalo were plenty all around us, but it 
was useless to hunt, for we could not sell what we 
now had. Here the most of us remained to protect 
the merchauts, and give them a chance to get trans- 
portation from Dodge City, which did not come to 
their relief until twenty days had passed, when they 
arrived with an eseort of men. Previous to their 
coming a party arrived from Dodge City with a sup- 
ply of guns and amunition, bringing with them a 
very fine looking woman, I think a relative of seme 
of the party, on their trip though from Dodge City 
to the Adobe Walls. They were attacked by the 
Indians, the men broke open the boxes containing 
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the new guns, and the amunition boxes, and stood 
them off, killing some of their number and several 
of their ponies. The boys held the fort and came in 
all safe. The girl no doubt was one cause of the at- 
tack. The other was to get the guns and ammuni- 
tion. 

We were now relieved, and a large party of us 
were soon on our way to Dodge City, hunting along 
the way to get loads of hides to take with us, which 
was secured in time, and we moved on to the Cimar- 
ron river, within sixty miles of Dodge City, and in 
the state of Kansas. 

In the party was the wife of the man that has 
been described as having beeu accidentally killed by 
the discharge of his own gun during the memorable 
day’s fight at the Adobe Walls, and also the beauti- 
ful girl who came inito camp with the boys, who came 
in with the guns and amunition spoken of before. 
All these facts appeared to be known by the Indians, 
and at night we kept a regular detailed puard to 
protect us from an attack. When we arrived at the 
Cimarron river we resolved to send our teams in 
with loads, and those not necessary to go with them 
to remain there in camp until they returned. Here 
we also shipped the woman and they reached Dodge 
City in safety. While waiting here we heard of 
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hunters of our acquaintance that the Indians had 
killed and taken everything they had, also several 
instances where the hunters had got the best of the 
Indians, and that they were evidently getting very 
shy of the lunter’s guns. We remained here until 
our teams returned, and no buffalo being here and 
supposing that from the course they had been taking 
they had gone farther to the east, we moved in that 
direction down the Cimmarron, passed the mouth of 
Crooked creek, crossed the road leading from Dodge 
to Cainp-Supply, and went below some thirty miles, 
when we came toa halt. No buffalo had been found, 
and considerable difference of opinion existed as to 
what course we should pursue, which resulted in the 
breaking up of the party. Some started southwest, 


others in the direction of Dodge City, and I in com-. 


pany with four others kept on eastward until we 
came to the head of the Medicine Lodge creek, then 
down that.until we came to a place called Sun City, 
which we heard on our way had beed taken by the 
Indians, but which story we found not to be true on 
arriving there. We found that they liad not been 
molested, and that an organized company of militia 
was stationed there to protect the citizens. Satisfied 
that the buffalo were not east of us, and knowing 
that bul very few had as yet crossed the Cimmarron, 
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and that many would cross to the north in a short 
time, we resol ved to travel back upon the Cimmarron, 
thinking to meet them somewhere on the river; and 
this proved to be the fact, for as we were driving 
some fifteen miles above the mouth of Crooked creek 
we came in sight of large herds of buffalo, apparently 
moving toward the north, crossing the river. 
After coming to where they were, we drove up the 
river about three miles, where we found a suitable 
camping ground on the flats close to the river. Here 
we stopped and commenced work. We killed but 
few that day, but expected to do a good day’s work 
the next. Our party was now small, only five in all, 
with three teams, We know that we are liable to 
be jumped by the Indians at any time, and it was 
necessary to keep a goed lookout. The first night 
passed without any serious alarm. We were aroused 
at times by the bellowing and tramping of buffalo 
as they ran by us at intervals during the night, and 
the snorting of our horses at the end of their picket 
ropes; but we were used to that, and did not feel 
alarmed, for we knew that while the buffalo were so 
close around us the Indians were not so close. 
Morning caine and preparations were made for the 
hunt. We took three teams, all of our ammunition 
and bedding, but left our mess boxes and cooking 
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utensils in camp. We did not intend to let the In- 
dians get any ammunition if they came to our camp 
in our absence. 

We came in at noon with twenty-four fine hides, 
and it being very warm we threw them out on the 
ground, one in a place, rolled with the heavy fur up, 
to keep from getting baked tn the sun, intending to 
stake them at night, when it got cooler; and while 
some were getting dinner the rest were at work pre- 
paring ammunition. After eating we proposed tak- 
ing a short hunt down the river. Our camp was on 
the south bank of the river, and the buffalo were on 
the same side, about a half mile below us. The sand 
hills run down elose to the bank of the river, and in 
going down I thought best to cross the river above 
them, and cross back again below them, which we 
did, preferring this rather than pulling through the 
sand. Wesoon came up to the buffalo. Two of us 
started after them with our guns, killing several, 
which we dressed, and were soon on our way back to 
the camp; but we had gone farther than we ex- 
pected, and the sun was down before we got back to 
the place where we last crossed the river below the 
small sand hills. On arriving there the foremost 
teamster halted for a moment, thinking which way 
was the best to go back to camp, to keep us along 
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the bank of the river through the sand, or cross and 
go the way we came. A moment’s reflection con- 
vinced him that he had better cross and follow our 
trail back. This, as it turned out, was certainly a 
wise movement, for the moment the team was pulled 
into the stream some fifteen or twenty shots were 
fired at us from the top of a small hill, not more than 
two hundred yards distant, and a brisk firing was 
kept up for some little time. Seeing at once our 
~ condition, we all made a rush to get across the river. 
| 1 was driving my team behind, and not waiting for 
the team before me to get out of the way, pulled be- 
low itand jumped off a bank three feet high into the 
river. We were soon all on the other side, and here 
we stopped, and every man was out of |iis wagon, 
ready for action, expecting the Indians would make 
a dash upon us, but as soon as they saw us halt and 
prepare to fight, they ceased firing and fled from 
the hill. Only one shot was fired by our party; we | 
could see nothing to shoot at, as the Indians kept hid | 
behind the hill. Each of us had a good breech- 
loading gun, and some of the best in use; and each 
one always carried a belt around him with fifty 
cartridges in it, ready at any moment for action. If 
the Indians had come on us, some of them undoubt- 
edly would have been made to bite the dust, for we 
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had resolved, if we were uttacked by the Indians, we 
would sejl our lives as dearjy as possible, knowing 
that if we were taken by them alive we would suffer 
death in a most brutal and savage manner. 

We remained at the river a few moments to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the movements of the Indians, but 
could neither hear nor see anything more, so we re- 
solved not to attempt to go to camp, fearing that a 
large number were there waiting for us, but move a 
few hundred yards out on the flats, corral our wag- 
ons, tie up our stock close around them, and get in- 
side, where we could have some protection, and try 
and stay there until morning. We were within 
three-fourths of a mile from camp, and could see the 
Indians passing between the fire and us, throwing 
boxes and everything that would burn into the fire, 
which made for a short time a very bright light. 

I need not attempt to describe my feelings, stand- 
ing where I was, and looking at what I saw before 
me. Truly a strange feeling catne over me,caused 
by a sudden report of the arms discharged at me, 
intending without a moment’s warning, if possible, 
to take my life; and now the red fiends had kindled 
a fire, and in my sight were destroying my property 
in camp without being able to do anything to save 
it. I was anxious to shoot into the party of Indians 
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in camp, but was persuaded not to do so, by the ma- 
jority of our party. 

The fire soon died out, and everything was quiet. | 
We satisfied our dainty appetites by eating a little 
raw buffalo meat; liowever, one of our party could | 
| noteat. He kept preaching tous fora long time, | 

saying that the Indians would come upon us again 
| in the morning, and we would all be killed, and beg- 
ging us to abandon everything but our stock, and : 
| leave there in the night and get rid of our enemy. 
| In this he was unsuccessful, for the rest us was de- 
termined to take what we had left, with us when we 
| went, or never go; he therefore resolved to dig him 
a hole in the ground, that he could get into it and | 
be better prepared to defend himself. ‘The only tool 








he had to work with was a small hatchet. 
With this he loosened up the dirt and scooped it 
out with his hands; he worked faithfully wiitil near- 
| ly morning when he completed his work, which 
would- have been a good thing if an attack had 
| been made, but I could not believe that they intend- 
| ed any such thing from the way they acted that 
| night; they wanted todo what damage they could 
_ and be sure and not get hurt themselves. There 
| was but little sleep that night, and all were auxious 
| tosee day dawning, which came at last. All were 
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on the lookout, with guns and ammunitiou ready, 
but not an Indian was to be seen, and after making 
a careful survey of all around, two of the men went 
to the sandhill from which we were fired upon the 
night before, and saw a number of pony tracks, and 
where the Indians had laid on the sand firiug at us; 
they also found a quirt and some painted feathers 
they had lost. On their return we hitched up our 
teams and moved cautiously toward our camp. On 
arriving there we found that what they could not 
burn, break or cut to pieces they threw into the 
river. Our bake-ovens were broken to pieces, and 
all we could find was a frying pan that was thrown 
into the river. With the use of this we managed to 
cook a little meat, which satisfied our hunger. The 
Indians had cut and destroyed every hide we had, 
and we were now abliged to go in without any loads 
for supplies, a distance of seventy miles. We be- 
lieved that the Indiens were watching to get the 
drop on us, and it was necessary that we move with 
great caution, and after getting our breakfast we 
moved out in the direction of Dodge City, traveling 
up Crooked ereek until we came to a wide ridge lead- 
ing toward the north divide, which we took, travel- 
ing on the highest part of the same, keeping a good 
lookout for fear the Indians would appear before. us, 
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eut of some ravine leading near the center of the 
ridge. We finally reached the divide in safety. We 
then traveled along the divide where we could see 
the bluffs on the south side of Crooked creek. Sev- 
eral times during the day I was quite confident I 
could see an Indian appearing on some high point, 
evidently watching our movements. We had evi- 
dently frustrated their plan, for they no doubt 
thought we would take the main road up Crooked 
creek, where they might have an easy job to head us 
off at the head of some ravine. 

We traveled on this way until late in the after- 
noon, when it became necessary that we should ]ook 
for a suitable place to camp for the night, where we 
could get water and as good a place as we could find 
to protect ourselves and our stock, should the Indians 
make an attack. We concluded our only chance to 
get water was to get back on Crooked creek, and the 
first wide ridge we came to we turned in the direc- 
tion of the creek, and within a shert distance of the 
creek we found a deep ravine leading from a draw to 
the creek, where we had a level flat around us of 
from two to six hundred yards. The banks of this 
ravine made us a very good fort, and if the Indians 
would have seen fit to come to see us they would 
have had some distance fo come in plain view, and 
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they would certainly have had a very warm recep- 
tion, which they probably well knew, and which they 
did not attempt todo. Morning came at last with- 
out being molested, and after taking our dainty meal, 
all cooked in one frying pan, we drove out again on 
the divide, believing yet that the Indians were watch- 
ing us. We were very cautious, and about noon we 
concluded to drive again to the creek, to get water. 
On reaching the creek we here came to a cainp oc- 
cupied by surveyors, at what is called the Lone Tree, 
on tle bank of Crooked creek. They told us that 
_ there were three parties out surveying, six in a | 
| party, and there were three in camp. I told them | 
that I was afraid that some of their parties would be | 
taken in by the Indians; that a party of them had 
jumped us two nights before, and we believed they 
were watching us yet, and if they ran across a party 
of those surveyors they would be quite likely to give 
them a chase, but they apprehended no danger, and 
said they were able to defend themselves. I left 
them and went about my own business, taking the 
main traveled road to Dodge City, and that night we 
camped still farther up the creek, and felt conrpara- 
tively safe, as I believed that the Indians would go 
for those surveyors and not for us. 
The next night we got to Dodge City. We stayed 
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over there one day, and ou the second morning we 
left there for our old camp on the Cimarron, with 
thirteen teams and twenty-nine men. Buffalo were 
plenty there when we left and we intended to go 
back as soon as possible, aud if the Indians wanted 
to try us again they would have a chance. When 
we got as far as Crooked creek we met the surveyors 
that were left, making their way into Dodge City, 
and they reported that the same afternoon that we 
left, the Indians run on to what was known as Short’s 
party, and killed them all. One of them was a 
young son of Short’s, only about thirteen years old, 
who was also scalped with the rest. Mr. Short left a 
wife and children to mourn his loss and the loss of a 
very bright, youthful and innocent boy, who had 
to suffer death at the hands of the heartless, merci- 
less savages. Their bodies were found two days after 
they were killed, were taken to Lone Tree, near 
Crooked creek, and buried side by side, with a rough 
stone set at the head of each one, with the initials of 
their names cut on them, which mark the spot where 
they were laid. 

Twice I have passed by those graves since, and 
could not help but think how my mind had changed 
in regard to the Indians. I well recollect that, years 
ago, while living ‘east, and knowing nothing about 
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them only what I was told and what I had read, the 
warm feeling of sympathy I had for the Indians, 
but since I have been where I could learn, personal- 
ly, their nature, disposition, habits and customs, and 
know personally how the general government has 
kept, fed and clothed the laziest, the most indolent, 
the most worthless and lousy set of people in the 
world. They will not work, they will not be educat- 
ed, they will not become civilized, and I would ask 
to know what thev are good for? Some will say they 
are human beings, and we must treat them as such. 
My answer to this is that to me they appear to be only 
human in form, and [ truly believe that all that can 
be done for them, feed and clothe them, give them 
all they should desire to make them happy, keep 
them in perfect idleness and plenty, and they will 
not be satisfied unless they can be torturing and kill- 
ing the white race. Itis their nature, and it will 
never be got out of them until they are made to 
cease to breathe. I have seen how savagely they 
have treated both men and women they have cap- 
tured. I have been shot at a few times by them, 
and they have done their best to get the little hair I 
had on the back of my head, and I can say truthful- 
ly that I lost all the sympathy I ever had for the 
poor Indians. 
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On arriving at our camp, where the Indians had 
destroyed everything they could get their hands on, 
we stopped, and in four days we had eight hundred 
buffalo hides stretched on the ground drying. We 
had secured our loads without being molested by the 
Indians. Hunting was now good, and it was near 
the middle of September when we arrived at Dodge 
City. The time had now come when business called 
me home, where I arrived near the last of the month, 
and found that the grasshoppers had stripped the 
country of everything and left the people in a de- 
plorable condition. 

| 


——— 


Before the grasshoppers visited us everything was 
in a flourishing condition. Had they remained away, 
we would have been above want. As I said, the 
people were poor; they al! depended on their crops 
—when they were destroyed, we were destroyed. 

In consequence of the grasshopper raid, many 
left the country and went to the east. Many could 
not get away. Some sought to make a living for 
themselves and families by buffalo hunting. Meat 
and hides were in good demand. Those who re- 
mained had to have help, and have been sustained by 
numerous people of the east, who will ever be jield in 
grateful remembrance by an appreciative and thank- 
ful people. As for myself, I chose to try and make 
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my living by hunting buffalo. I left home about 
the last of October, and traveled about two lhundred 
miles to the south-west, to what is called the head 
waters of the Cimmarron river. The river rises in 
mountains, and is a running stream for a long dis- 
tance when it suddeuly disappears in the sand, and 
only at intervals can any water be found for a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, when it again makes 
its appearance at the point where I have mentioned. 
This one hundred miles is what is known as the 
Dry Cimmarron, and what is commonly called the 
headwaters of this stream, by the hunters, is where 
the water makes its appearance again, in south- 
western Kansas, and flows on toward its mouth. 
At the place described we found the buffalo moving 
towards the south. This is a great watering place 
for them; and here we made our camp, killed one 
hundred and twenty-five buffalo, and saved consider. 
ble meat. The hunting now being over at this point 
for the present, I set about getting what I had to mar- 
ket, a distance of about seventy-five miles. This I 
accomplished, arrived at Dodge City, Kansas, near 
the last of December, 1874. I had made this trip 
quite a profitable one and was encouraged. IJ now 
resolved not to hire anyone, but take my team and 
get a load of meat and hides which I could get 
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along nearly as quick as to havea man with me to 
pay, and but little to do, as there were but few 
buffalo near the market. I left Dodge City on the 
26th of December, 1874, and at Crooked creek got 
in company with a hunter with whom I was ar- 
quainted, and two others were with him, intending 
to go the course I was going, and that was upon 
the head breaks at Crooked creek thinking we 
could get buffalo enough to get our loads, and with 
three teams and four men of us we were moving 
up the creek, and about twenty-five miles above 
timber and running water, when it commenced to | 
snow. We then hunted fora hole of water, and at 
last found some where there had been an old camp 
and a small dug out, which we took possession of, 
covering it with buffalo hides, and, in a measure, 
were well fixed. The weather became very cold, 
blowing and snowing every day, and we were obliged 
to remain here eight days. The water hole froze 
up solid, and we were obliged to melt snow for our 
own use and for our stock. 

On the morning of the 7th day of January, 1875, 
the sun came out, and the snow commenced to melt 
on the sides of the liills, and from all appearances | 
the storm was over. My friend, Joseph Benard, said | 


that he had made his home on the plains for the last 
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four years, and never knew a storm to last so long 
before, and that it was perfectly safe to pull out and 
cross over the headwaters of the Cimmarron, where 
we expected to find buffalo in the sand hills on the 
south side of the river. I was opposed to going across 
at that time,and thought we had hetter go back down 
the creek to where there was plenty of water and 
timber, and wait there until the snow would go off 
and the weather settle; but all the rest were opposed 
to me, and I gave up to go with the majority, and 
we made the start. 

Our course lay across a bare, level plain, without 
a stick of timber. The distance is about forty miles. 
The sky was cloudless, the sun shone bright, the air 
was cold; there was from four to six inches of snow 
on the ground. A crust was on the snow, which 
made it hard traveling with our wagons. Each team 





took its turn'in going ahead for a short distance, 
breaking road. We made, as near as we could judge, 
fifteen miles, and encamped for the night on this 
plain, where nothing could be seen but one broad 
sheet of snow. The fuel we had to use was what is 
known, by those who travel the plains, as buffalo 
chips, and these we had to hunt from under the snow. 
Our wagons were corralled close, in the shape of a 
half moon, to protect us from the wind, which was 
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blowing quite hard from the sonth. A tent, which 
was then iu our possession, was hung aloig the 
wagon wheels as high as the wagon boxes, to further 
protect us from the wind. 

When the time arrived to prepare for our night’s 
sleep, our beds were nade close to each other, our 
heads close to tlle wagons, on the north side. I lay 
on the east side, alone; the next bed contained two, 
the west bed oue. On the east side, to protect me 
from what wind might blow around from the east; I 
set a sack of corn, 1 mess box and some other things. 
After niy bed was made, | threw a large, dry buffalo 
hide over it,to protect me from the frost of the night; 
after which we proceeded to lie down for a good 
night’s rest, not thinking of a storm, as there were 
no clouds tobe seen. Everything was quict until 
about midnight, as near as I could judge, when I 
was suddenly aroused by hearing some of the men 
hallowing. “fam smothering! Jam smothering! 
I shall freeze! I shall freezel” He was finally per- 
suaded to be quiet. I found it was blowing a perfect 
gale—the wind being in the southwest, which con- 
tinued for a short time, after which there was a lull, 
and I wasin hopes the storm was over. But the 
calm was of short duration. The storm and wind, 
with ten-fold more violence, burst upon us from the 
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north. The wind shrieked and howled like ten 
thousand demons, striving to enfold everything of 
life within their icy embrace. 

Soon after the man in the west bed commenced 
calling to his comrades who were lying in the 
middle bed, saying “I must come and get in with 
you. I shall freeze! Ishall freeze!” He was very 
badly frightened. Joe, his comrade, replied: 
“You can nob get in here.” But he still insisted, 
erying: “I shall freeze! I shall freeze!” Joe told him 
to get in with VanSickel. He then came stumbling 
over me, Saying: ‘Van Sickel, I must get in with 
you; I must, I must; I shall freeze! I shall freezel” I 
said to him: “George, you may if you can, but I 
do not believe you can.” I then directed him to 
take-hold of the dried rebe to raise it up, so he could 
get in. Ithen rose and partly got out, which let 
quite a quantity of snow fall into my bed. He 
made one effort at lifting the robe, then started back 
to his own bed, as if giving up in despair, crying 
out,.“I am freezing! I am freezing! J shall die! I shall 
die!” and gave directions as to what should be done 
with his property. As near as I could judge, he was 
near his own bed and there remained. After this 
1 heard him again tell what should be done with his 
property, and he continued, almost constantly, cry- 
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ing for help, which none of us dared to give, even if 

we could. An attempt to assist him would have 
been certain death to any one who would have dared | 

to attempt it. George continued moaning and crying 

for help all through that night and tlre next day, 
until, I should judge, some time during the second : 

_ night, when he stepped calling and continued to 

| moan and cough. His moans gradually decreased 
until they ceased altogether. I was satisfied that 

George had been compelled to yield up his life to 
the demands of a terrible storm. 
Now, to return to my .own condition. George’s 
attempt to get into my bed had made my position | 
doubly perilous, and his stumbling over me had 
_ packed the suow down on me. His attempt to raise | 
| the cover let ina sheet of snow which the heat of /[ 

my body converted into water. My condition can be 

| better imagined than told. In this condition I was 

| compelled to lie on one side. Tlie snow packed me 

| in tighter and tighter, notwithstanding my constant 

exertion in pressing each way to give myself more 

room. Previous to my being disturhed I was com- 
fortably fixed, with plenty of room and air, but now 
I found it quite the contrary. I found myself : 
cramped for room, uncomfortably wet and cold, with | 
but little air. In my exertions to press back the 
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snow I found that my stock of air was soon exhaust- 
ed, and it required the utmost caution and care to 
keep myself from smothering. By breathing very 
short and light 1 could succeed, after a while, in re- 
storing myself, and breathe pretty ‘freely. In this 
condition I lay, listening to the cries of my com- 
rades—the dying cries of one and the eries for help 
of the others—perfectly powerless to help them, or 
free myself as I thought, from my perilous position. 

The storm now apparently ceased. The terrible 
howlings of the wind could no longer be heard. 
An increased anxiety to be free from our perilous 
situations was made manifest by the terrible cries 
for help from each survivor, each one realizing to 
the utmost extent, the fact that the voice of one of 
our number was forever hushed. The cries of each 
one were: “For God’s sake help me out—I can 
not getout!” Tlieanswer froin each one was, “1 can 
not help you; Ican not help myself.” We continued 
to call on each other in this way for some time. At 
last despair seemed to settle down on cach one of us 
and but little calling was heard any more. 

I then made up my mind that, all that could be 
done to save me would be through my own exer- 
tions. If it were possible I would extricate myself 
from my ice-bound prison. I could get one hand 
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up, and with it felt around my head, and felt back 
among what appeared to be smooth columns of ice, | 
that had formed around, and a space above that ex- | 
tended above nearly as far as I could reach. Upon | 
the discovery of this opening I determined to make 
an eflort to get out. I could not turn over or change 
my position. As I then lay, the only way I 
could move was by using my feet and hands, and 
taking advantage of all the pressure in my power 
to press my way into the passage, feeling that my 
only chance for escape was in that direction. After 
repeated efforts I succeeded in gaining a sitting pos- 
ture. Every effort exhausted my supply of air, and 
I was compelled to cautiously await a fresh supply 
before I could repeat the effort. Sitting there 
amongst the ice, I felt that my fate was sealed—that 
I was now fast. I could neither go forward, nor 
back to the place I started from. I could see no ray 
of light—all was dark as the blackest midnight. 

I then commenced calling aloud to my comrades 
for help, telling them I had succeeded in getting 
part way out, but was fast and could get neither 
backward nor forward; that I must stay there and 
perish unless they could assist me. The answer. 
came back as before: “We cannot help you; we can 
not get out.” Despairing almost of getting out I re- | 
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solved to make a desperate effort to regain my old 
position, which I finally succeeded in doing. | 

Being much exhausted, I lay there meditating on 
my situation. Thoughts of kindred, friends and 
home rushed vividly through my mind. What 
seemed to be foremost in my mind was my little 
family, so far away, for whom I had undertaken so 
much—my wife and one little girl of five summers 
hundreds of miles lay between them and me. Away 
to the north across the cold, bleak prairies, I left them 
in a homely, but snug and comfortable little cabin. 
Would I ever see them again? Must I perish here? 

O God! is this my tomb? the howling winds my 
funeral dirge? Should my flesh become food for 
the wild beasts of the plains? my bones playthings 
for the untutored savages, that Iso despise? Should 
my wife and child look, and look in vain for my 
coming? Must we all perish here, and none he 
spared to tell the story of our fate? Must my wife and 
child be forever left in doubtas to what has become of 
me? Should they be left tothink that, perhaps, I had 
proven untrue—that 1 had forsaken them, aud that 
I was still alive and a rover in some of the western 
country, or that I had been captured and killed by 
the merciless and savage Indians? Must they be 
left to wonder why he stays so long and if dead, 
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when and where did he die, and what was the cause 
of his death? Could they but know my anxious de- 
sire to administer to their wants, to make them com- 
fortable and happy, and that this has been my great- 
est wish, and for which I have suffered so much— 
could this all be known to those I love and cherish 
—I] felt that I could die better satisfied; but it ap- 
peared to me that if I could not extricate myself 
from my bound condition that it would always re- 
main a mystery what had become of me and those 
that were with me. 

Thoughts like this seemed to give me new life, and 
with the energy of despair I resolved to make one 
more effort to release myself from my living grave. 
About this time I could discover faint rays of light 
overhead. I knew the night was over and the day 
approaching, which encouraged me. I resolved to 
wait for the sun to get up far enough to warm the 
atmosphere, which I knew would be to my advan- 
tage should I succeed in releasing myself. I fuund 
I had more air since my first attempt, which encour- 
aged me still more. I put my resolution into 
motion, and found that I was but a short time in re- 
gaing the sitting posture obtained by the first 
effort. 

I felt that there was an obstruction above me, and 
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that it would have to be broken, if broken at all, with 
my head. Idrew myself up into this place as far as 
possible, in order to give graater impetus to my mo- 
tion. I sprang with all the power I could command, 
upward. My neck cracked and so did the snow and 
ice overhead. Itseemed to me at first that my neck 
was broken, but soon recovered. The second effort 
caused tle sack of corn that set at my head, to give a 
little, and I succeeded in getting my head out into 
the world. My arms were pinioned to my side, but 
crowding against the sack of corn I could feel it give. 
The snow and ice in front of me broke. After much 
labor I succeeded in getting my hand out, with which 
I removed the broken ice and snow. I was free, 
coatlessand capless. I was happy, but my happiness 
was of short duration. The sun was high up in the 
heavens, a moderate wind, but piercing cold. ‘Tak- 
inga hasty survey of my surroundings, I got hold of 
my ax—this set in the wagon just before me—and 
with it dug down through the snow to my boots, that 
1 had put under my head for a pillow on tbat ever 
to be remembered night. I succeeded in getting my 
boots and overshoes. I could not get my boots 
on, so puton my overshoes. One foot was naked. I 
had rubbed the sock and some of the flesh off of my 
ankles in my effort to save my feet from freezing, 
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before I got out of my living grave. I slipped on my 
overshoes. The foot that had the sock on stayed in 


the shoe, bnt the shoe on the other foot came off. I 
found my foot was freezing and the hand I used in 
digging away the snow was freezing also. I then 
thought I would build a fire, and try to release my 
companions, who by appearances, were covered with 
about four feet of snow. 

In order to carry out my intentions of building a 
fire and releasing my companions, I tore a side-board 
off one of the wagon boxes, split it fine, and at 
tempted to light a match, whieh I succeeded in do- 
ing, and the kindling commenced to burn. Being 
on the snow and a breeze of wind blowing, the fire 
went out. My hands were so frozen by this time 
that [ could not manage it, and was obliged to give 
up the attempt. I could not hold the kindling or 
strike a match. 

I was still without my coat or anything to cover 
my hands. I then went back to where I had passed 
about forty terrible hours, reached with my hands 
down into the hole from which I had made my es- 
cape, got hold of my coat and tore it from its hiding 
place. Torn as it was, it was better than none in 
that cold, freezing air. After putting on my coal | 
thought I would try to get my gloves, that were in 
my ammunition box at the foot of my bed, covered 
by about two feet of snow, packed hard enough, by 
the force of the wind, to hold up a horse. I punched 
around some time with my ax to find the box, but 
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| 
failing to find it, I gave up getting my gloves. My 
fingers were frozen to the handle of the ax, and I 
had much difficulty in getting them free from the 
axhandle. | 

I could not think of leavirfg my comrades in their | 
living graves, and again attempted te build a fire, 
that I might save them. I again failed as my hands | 
were too stiff to hold either matches or shavings. I | 
then gave up the hope of saving them. A number 
of horses were standing near, the halter of one 
fastened in the snow, he standing on the snow as 
high as the top of the wagons. I cried out: “My 
God what shall Ido?” A voice seemed to say, “Get 
on your horse and go.” 

One of my horses was standing about four rods 
‘from me. I got hold of the ax,stepped on the 
snow bank, cut the horse loose that had his head 
drawn down, then went for my own horse, cut him 
loose with about six feet-of rope, managed with both 
hands to hold the bridle up; he took the bit him- 
self. I managed, with my clump hands, to push it 
over his head, and brought him to the wagon wheel. 
I then found that my knees were so stiff that it was 
with much difficulty I could get my foot up on the 
hub of the wagon wheel. ‘The horse exhibited more 
than an ordinary degree of intelligence, leaning up 
to me, which he had never done before. Laying my 
arm over his back, he pressed hard against me. I 
finally, with much effort, succeeded in working my 
way on hisback. I turned his head in a northeast 
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direction, aiming to strike the head timber on 
Crooked creek, about thirty miles distant. The 
horse, seeming to comprehend the situation, started 
off ata brisk pace; he needed no urging. Saddle- 
less, gloveless, and being,unable to button my clothes, 
hauds and feet already badly frozen, my condition 
was still desperate. 

Here let me tell a little story thaf seems almost 
incredible. ‘Two mules, a fine match pair, owned by 
the man George, that 1 have spoken of as having 
been frozen, and died the first victim of the storm; 
after I had ridden about one mile from camp, | 
looked back to see if I was traveling in the right 
direction, and saw those two mules coming after me. 
They soon came up, and I was surprised to see that 
they had both chewed off their ropes about two feet 
from their heads, and were following me. ‘This 1s 
an almost incredible story, but true, as I will, at any 
time, testify to. 

The warmth of the horse seemed to help me, so 
that after a ride of about fifteen miles 1 thought I 
would risk getting off to walk, to rest me. When I 
got off my horse fell down in the snow, and it was 
with much difficulty that I got on my feet. I held 
to the bridle of the horse, and after a time got on 
my feet, and after blundering along for a while I 
came to the head of a small draw, into which I led 
my horse, and from the breaks of which I found no 
difficulty in remounting, but I did not attempt that 
project again that day. I came in sight of timber 
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about sundown. The weather still being very cold, 

_ unless I could strike some camp, I felt that the com- | 
ing night would finish me, asI knew I was wholly | 
unable to kindle a fire myself. I soon reached the 
creek, then began to urge my horse down the creek 
at a more rapid pace. Suddenly, before me, at a dis- 
tance of some two or three miles, I saw two teams 
coming from the prairies, moving in the direction of 
the creek. You can better imagine my feelings of | 
joy at the sight than I can describe them. My heart | 
grew lighter; my horse seemed to catch the impulse 
and needed no more urging. I overtook them just 

as they halted in the timber to camp for the night. 
The party consisted of three, and all, like myself, 
were more or less frozen. I asked if they had any 
feed fora horse. They said no. I then asked them 
if some one would not come and tie my horse toa 
sapling, as my hands were so badly frozen that [ 
could not do it, and one of the party came and tied 
my horse, and said to me, try to get down the bank 
of the creek, as one of their number had gone down 
there to start a fire. I then hobbled tothe bank of 
the creek, sat myself down and slid to the bottoni of 
the bak near the creek, where an old gentleman 
was kindling, a fire. 

A fire was soon kindled, around which we quickly 
gathered, regaling ourselves after a forty-eight liours 
fast, on a little buffalo meat and coffee. We sat 
around our fire and shivered, some crying, others 
groaning, from the excruciating pain caused by the 
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drawing of frost from our frozen limbs. ‘Thus we 
passed the long weary hours—no sleeping, no rest. 
The approaching day was a great relief. ‘The next 
morning we moved down the creek about five miles, 
where we'struck a camp of hunters, who were well 
fixed, and we obtained something like comfort, and 
were cared for as well as could be expected under the 
circumstances. The next morning | got three men 
to follow my trail back to the place I had left two 
days before. They arrived there at dark, dug into 
the snow and found one of the men sitting up 
against the wagon wheel dead. It was now dark 
and astorm coming on. They were obliged to lie 
there in their beds during two nights and one day. 
When they got out they found it severely cold, and 
they were unable todo much. They gathered some 
of the things they could get, took what stock was 
yet alive, and started back. Two of the horses froze 
and fell dead before they left. They returned to 
camp, all more or less frozen. Iu a few days another 
party went to bring in what was left. They found 
two dead men, but the third could not be found, and 
has not been heard from up to the present time. He 
was no doubt the one the first party found against 
the wagon wheel, and was probably devoured by 
wolves. The other two were taken to Dodge City 
and buried. 

After about eight days I was taken to Dodge City, 
tiie weather during that time being such that no 
teamster would venture out, although only twenty- 
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five miles distant. I remained at Dodge City four 
days, and from there went to Great Bend, where, for 
the first time I received medical aid. I remained 
there twenty-one days, and was then taken to Russell, 
Kansas, on the K. P. railroad, forty miles north of 
Great Bend. There I remained one week and was 
visited by several of my acquaintances, The feel- 
ing exhibited by the kind-hearted and liberal 
people of that beautiful and flourishing town will 
ever be remembered by one who fully appreciates 
their kinditess with heartfelt thanks. 

From Russell I was taken to my home, forty miles 
north, on the Solomon river, at Bull’s City, where, 
through the kindness of Gen. H. C. Bull, who sent 
his team after me, I met my family once more, and 
a solrowful meeting it was. Four montlis passed be- 
fore I was able to bear any weight on my feet. It is 
now fifteen years since I was frozen. I can travel 
about some, but am unable to do any work, and 
never will be. [Tam now minus three fingers on 
each hand, the end of my right thumb, large toe 
and one next to it on each foot,and the loss of much 
flesh off the left heel. . My team and nearly every- 
thing I had with me at the time was a total loss.. 

I have been in some of the terrible battles of the 
late war, where I have heard the continual roar the 
musketry and cannon, and seen my comrades falling 
all around, but never experienced anything so truly 
terrible as the storm I have herein attempted to de- 
scribe. Tongue cannot express, nor pen write the 
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true feelings a person experiences during such a 
storm. 

Reader, my storv is told. Ihave abridged it as 
much as possible, and given you the plain facts, 
Much more might be written, but the real feelings of 
the writer during that storm can never be written, 
or comprehended, by any except by one who has had 
such an experience. This pamphlet I offer to sell to 
the public through pure necessity, hoping that the 
small profits | may derive from the sale of the same 
may partially, at least aid me to support my family 
and enjoy the comfert and pleasure of my family 
around me at some future time. To those who buy 
this pamphiet, I shall consider you have done some- 
thing to aid an unfortunate man, who truly needs 
the sympathies of tle people in this greatest time of 
need. That while I was honestly endeavoring to 
make a living for my family, far from home, was 
overtaken by the terrible storm as deseribed, ‘and 
you know my fate. 

All that anyone may do will be received, by one 
who appreciates your kindness and benevolence, 


with thanks. 
S. S. VAN SICKEL. 
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